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DETAIL OF ATHENIAN PYXIS, 470-460 B.C. 



WHITE ATHENIAN PYXIS 




ONE of thefmest Greek vases pur- 
chased by the Museum last year 
is a white Athenian pyxis, or 
toilet-box, decorated with a 
scene representing the Judgment of Paris. 
This ranks among the best vases of its 
kind in existence, and both in technique 
and in the treatment of the subject is an 
excellent example of the high level of 
art which was sometimes attained by 
Greek potters. 



The height of the vase is 4f inches 
(12 cm.); with the cover 6f inches (17 
cm.). Except for a few chips on the cover 
and a slight discoloration of the white 
surface, the vase is in perfect preservation. 
The subject represented is one of the most 
popular in ancient art. Paris is seated on 
a rock, with his shepherd's staff in his 
hand, looking up at Hermes, who has evi- 
dently just arrived and is in the act of ex- 
plaining to him the purpose of his mission. 
During this period of vase-painting Paris 
is represented in two ways. He is either 
in Asiatic costume, richly dressed and 
often decked with ornaments, reminding 
us that he is the son of the king of Troy; 
or he has the clothes and attributes of a 
simple shepherd, with nothing to point to 
his Asiatic origin and royal descent. It 
is thus that he is represented here. With 
a true instinct for characterization — of 
which indeed we find evidence throughout 
the scene — the artist has depicted him as 
an easy-going and somewhat effeminate 
boy, with a curly head of hair, pouting lips 
and turned-up nose. He is not at all dis- 
turbed by the news of the approach of the 
three goddesses; whereas on some vases, 
as, for instance, a hydria in the British 
Museum, he is so agitated by the prospect, 
that he tries to escape, and only the firm 
grasp of Hermes succeeds in restraining 
him. Behind Paris is a bearded male 
figure, wrapped in a himation and holding 
a long staff in one hand. He is character- 
ized by no attributes, and his identity is 
uncertain. Vase-painters occasionally in- 
troduce Zeus, Priam, Dionysos or Apollo, 
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as present at the Judgment of Paris; but 
this figure cannot be any of these. He 
seems to take no part in the action, and is 
probably only a spectator, added to sep- 
arate the figure of Aphrodite from that of 
Paris. The three goddesses are repre- 
sented each with her characteristic at- 
tributes. Hera is turning towards the 
other two as if hesitating to be the first 
to enter the scene of the contest. She 
wears a veil and holds the royal sceptre, 
the latter betokening her position as the 
queen of heaven, and her power to bestow 
sovereignty and riches, the gift she is pre- 
pared to promise Paris in the event of his 
deciding the dispute in her favor. Next 
comes Athena with aegis, helmet, and 
lance. Even she has lost her usual im- 
personal bearing, and has become self- 
conscious. As if she had found the helmet 
somewhat forbidding, she has taken it off 
and has put on a diadem in its stead; but 
she still holds the helmet in her hand so 
as not to lose her martial character al- 
together, since she will promise Paris 
glory and renown in war as her offering. 
Behind Athena stands Aphrodite, ab- 
sorbed in giving the finishing touches to 
her toilet. Eros stands in front of her, 
looking up full of admiration at the god- 
dess, as if sure that his mother's charms 
and her promise of the fairest wife to Paris 
would win the day. The bowl she holds 
in her hand probably contains the per- 
fume with which she has anointed herself. 
The light, humorous spirit which runs 
through the scene lends it a special charm, 
and testifies to the originality of the artist, 
who was not content to represent it in 
a formal manner, but gave it new life by 
the many individual touches he added. 
The story of the three goddesses dis- 
puting the ownership of the apple dedi- 
cated to "the fairest/' and appealing to a 
shepherd boy to settle their quarrel by 
bribing him with the highest gift each 
could bestow, was too human an episode 
not to be treated as such. The scene on 
our pyxis is not the only representation of 
the subject which shows this spirit. On 
a krater in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, each goddess is depicted engaged 
in her toilet preparatory to the contest. 



Hera is arranging her locks with the help 
of a mirror; Aphrodite is fixing her veil, 
while Eros is fastening a bracelet on her 
arm; Athena, practical as ever, is standing 
before a fountain and is performing her 
ablutions. 

The period to which our pyxis belongs 
is soon after the beginning of the fine red- 
figured period, about 470-460 B. C. The 
eyes are drawn in profile, with no trace of 
archaism, and the Doric chiton has al- 
ready been introduced. In Athens at 
this period the technique of painting on 
white ground had been in vogue for some 
time. Although after the middle of the 
fifth century it seems to have been used 
only for funeral lekythoi (oil-jugs), at 
this time it was employed for other shapes 
also, for instance for pyxides (toilet-boxes), 
kylikes (drinking-cups), alabastra (oint- 
ment-vases) and oinochoae (wine-jugs). 
The custom of drawing exclusively in 
black or yellow glaze, which was prevalent 
at first, had been superseded, and dull 
brown and purple washes were introduced, 
with occasional use of white for acces- 
sories. Vase-painters seem to have tried 
in some measure, at least, to produce the 
general effect of the larger paintings of 
the period. In our pyxis the drawing is 
in black outline, diluted in places, such as 
in Hera's diadem and the fold of her chiton 
and veil; in Athena's aegis, helmet, and 
diadem; the wings of Eros; Aphrodite's 
veil and diadem; the hair of Paris and 
the rock on which he is seated; the 
wings of Hermes and the drawing of the 
muscles. The hair, except Paris's, is in 
blackish-brown silhouette. The himatia, 
Athena's peplos, the hat of Hermes, and 
the hat and shoes of Paris, are painted in 
an opaque brownish wash with purple 
folds. White is used along the borders 
of the himatia, on Athena's peplos and on 
Paris's shoes. On the cover is a beauti- 
ful design in black on the red color of the 
clay, consisting of palmettes, maeanders 
and tongue-pattern. On the button are 
rays, and below the rim is a wreath of 
laurel leaves. 

The inscription 6 xatq zaXoq occurs 
twice on the white ground. 

G. M. A. R. 
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